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W hitefaces, like this calf, are the most 
popular breed of cattle in lowa by a 
wide margin. The story of Hawkeye Here- 
fords is told on page 20 and following. 
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PLEASE 


employees and customers with 
the Peggy Ann Birthday Plan. 
All details and mailing handled 
for you. Kitchen-Fresh Peggy 
Ann Candies mailed to your 
list. Economical  direct-from- 
factory prices. 


WRITE for details. No Obligation. 


Peggy Ann 620 SECOND AVE. 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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WAYNE WAS 





THE HERO of the 





ANTHONY WAYNE (1745-1796) 
was an soldier in the recapture of Stony Point from the 
Revolutionary War. He was called British, one of the mest daring 


“Mad Anthony” because of his attacks of the war. 














HE REPRESENTED GEORGIA in HE FOUGHT THE INDIANS in 
Congress in 1791. He was defeated Ohio, defeating them at Fallen 
for re-election the following year Timbers. He made a treaty with 
and returned to the army. the Indians which secured for the 

U.S. a large piece of land in Ohio. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS... 

- who join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial’s great 
team. They build volume because always they get the 
best in home office cooperation. 

Comprehensive coverages . .. prompt settlement and 
every home office assistance build sales. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


j is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F.D. 1. C. 


















| ts this age of rush you often miss one of the real joys of 
traveling — seeing. Lying right on my road to Des Moines, 
Winterset is a familiar town to me in many ways. But it 
was not until a year and a half ago that I began to notice 
the lovely old stone houses of Winterset. I started then to 
plan a story on them which Professor William D. Houlette 
of Drake’s department of history presents in this issue. In 
the process of obtaining illustrations for the article, I have 
become very stone conscious in passing through Winterset. 
But I must confess, nearly every trip I spot another stone 
building that had escaped me before. 

Those familiar with the problems attendant on caring for 
and placing dependent and neglected children in Iowa will 
recognize the deep significance of Judge Ralph W. Crary’s 
article. His thinking and methods represent one of the 
greatest advances in this field. With so many wonderful 
homes available for neglected children, it has seemed a shame 
to social workers that most judges refuse to make many chil- 
dren available for adoption — even in the obvious cases. 

Notes on some other contributors: Jerry Davis, who wrote 
the Hereford and feather duster stories, is a student at 
Iowa State College. His home is in Cedar Falls. Merze 
Marvin Seeburger of Des Moines who did the story on Agnes 
Shrader is an ardent boatsman and traveler. Her book 
“Gringos Across the Border” was published this spring. 
Miss Ava L. Johnson who did the Hawkeye Heritage piece 
is a Des Moines free-lance writer. Helen Attleson (The 
Disgrace of Fort Atkinson) lives in New Hampton — only 
a few miles from the old fort. George Black, photographer 
on the tennis story, is a member of the SUI staff. He also 
did the pictures for the trampoline story in an earlier issue. 
The pictures for the puppet article came from Joan Liffring, 
a well-known Cedar Rapids free-lance photographer. Another 
Cedar Rapids woman, Nancy Gibbons Zook, wrote the story. 

The Special Amana issue has had a success beyond our 
fondest dreams. Despite an unusually large print order on 
the issue, we were forced to do a complete rerun on it. Our 
total sale on the issue will be around 40,000 copies. 

Nearly one-fourth of our subscriptions expire in Septem- 
ber, so I don’t think it would be out of place to ask those 
who have enjoyed THE IOWAN and intend to renew, to 
do so early. Mailing renewal notices is a rather expensive 
proposition. The money saved by your prompt renewals 
can go into building a better and stronger IOWAN. 


Dave Archie 
Yea! 





please enter my subscription to cE 
The IOWAN for 


O 1 yr. (6 issues) $2.00 CJ 2 yrs. (12 issues) $3.50 & 
O 3 yrs. (18 issues) $5.00 : 


Name 
Address 
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Perfex and sponge. No rinsing necessary. 
No hard rubbing. 


















Use Perfex and 1 your usual amount of 
soap or detergent. Get grimiest clothes 
really clean. 


all your cleaning chores. 


\ Save work, time and money! Let PERFEX do most 
It dissolves dirt, grime and 
grease fast. One hundred different uses. Safe on walls, 
rugs, woodwork, upholstery. Costs less than Ic a gallon 
to use. Keep handy all the time. 


Cleans rugs right on the floor for less 
than 5c. Easy, time-saving directions on 
Perfex package. 
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| PORCELAIN 


Keeps your sink, stove, refrigerator, tub, 
lavatory sparkling clean. Can't mar or 
scratch the surface. 





Keeps linoleum, wood, rubber, asphalt 
floors clean. Use stronger solution to re- 
move old wax. 


SOFAS and 
SQY\CHAIRS | 
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Cleans upholstery in mi 
with soft brush. Wipe off excess, tub 
with dry cloth. 











MILKING 
EQUIPMENT 


Gets cans, separators, other milking 
equipment sanitary and free of film. Save 
time with Perfex. 











WOODWORK 
oink \ 
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Gets woodwork spotlessly clean without 
harming paint. Removes grime, crayon, 
grease, dirt fast! 








and... 


Perfex helps you with many, 
many more cleaning chores. See 
box for details. Only ‘‘all-pur- 
pose’’ cleaner on market. Regu- 
lar size box makes 25 gallons of 
cleaning solution. Economy size 
makes 75 gallons. Get Perfex 
next time you shop. Use it every 
time you clean. 


A TIDY HOUSE F Guaranteed by > 
PRODUCT _ Housekeeping / 
-— 

















AMANA 

As a former resident of Cedar 
Rapids, I was quite interested in your 
June-July issue telling, “The Amana 
a 

I want to congratulate you, your 
writers and printers on this particular 
issue. Even to those who have never 
visited the Amana Colony, it is a 
terrific story of pioneering, productivity 
and progress in one century. 


0. K. BURROWS 
Chicago 


* * 


. a word of appreciation and an 
expression of pleasure about the 
excellent June-July issue of the IOWAN 


and its very fine coverage: of the 
Amana Colony. I think this is an out- 
standing job. 


RICHARD B. HULL 
Radio-TV Director 
Iowa State College 

Ames 


* + 


My first impulse upon receiving the 
Amana issue of the Iowan was to sit 
right down and write our appreciation 
of it, but I failed to obey. However 
it does deserve praise, even though be- 
lated. 

It is beautiful in every way, interest- 
ingly written, artistically photographed 
and beautifully covered; the cover could 
be framed. 

So many people think of woolen 
blankets, good eating houses, and more 
recently, Amana Refrigerators, when 
thinking of the Amanas; this issue of 
The Iowan introduces them to the peo- 
ple, who are a fine lot. 


MRS. GEO. M. NEWLAND 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


* * 


The Iowan was sent to me as 4 
Christmas gift and I have been thrilled 
over all the numbers, but particularly 
with the latest one the special 


Amana issue. 
MRS. L. R. AKERS 
State Center 


& * * 


The special Amana issue just came. 
It is very fine and I congratulate you 
on doing such a complete job with it. 


MRS. H. A. McINTOSH 
Villisca 


POPULARITY 
We do enjoy the magazine so much 
and look forward to each new issue. 
When I first heard of it I thought it 
would be nice for a doctor to have 
around the office, so I sent in a sub- 


scription for my husband. I soon 
found it so interesting that I hardly 
dare leave it in the office for fear 


someone will carry it off. 


MRS. F. G. VERNON 
Jewell, Iowa 
* + 


I've really been wanting to con- 
gratulate and compliment you on the 
quality and interest that you've built 
into the IOWAN, and the skill that 
has done the trick. Excellent printing, 
excellent typography, diversified selec- 
tion of subjects, and a “nose” for 
interests that run deep in human 
nature. And, I'll add, a sound im- 
munity from the disease of super- 
ciliousness that is to some extent an 


occupational hazard of journalism. . . 
W. W. WAYMACK 


del 
* + * 

The stories and pictures in The 
Iowan are high class and do a great 
service to the state of Iowa in telling 
the world, including a lot of Iowans, 
about our great state. I have learned 
much. Mrs. George and I enjoy each 
issue — look forward to it and eagerly 


read it when it arrives. 


RUSSELL GEORGE 
Grinnell 


-— -_ 


Would like to compliment you on a 
job well done with a new magazine. I 
have enjoyed it a great deal, especially 
since I have been away from the home 


state in the service most of the time. 


WILLIAM C, BAKER 
Red Oak 


* 
SPIDER’S WEB 


There is lace, filmy fine, this morning 
Spread over my rosebush to dry. 
The pink of the rose shows through it, 
It is tinged with the blue of the sky. 
The breath of the rose perfumes it,— 
Was it made for Queen Fairy to wear, 
A dainty fichu ‘round her shoulders, 
A rose tucked into her hair? 

Edith E. Brown 











Working For 
A Better lowa 


The following public-spirited 
firms have shown their interest 
in developing a bigger and bet- 
ter Iowa by jointly giving a 
year’s subscription to THE 
IOWAN as a gift to 1800 out-of- 
state business and industrial ex- 
ecutives. The list, selected by the 
Iowa Development Commission, 
represents the top group of men 
responsible for plant locations. 


Clinton 


Allied Structural Steel Co’s. 


CLINTON BRIDGE CoRPORATION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


Des Moines 


Employer’s Mutual CasualtyCo. 
A MuttipLe Line CasuaLty CoMPANY 
For — Inpustry AND BusINESS 


Koss Construction Company 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
GeorGE C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Company 
BetTER HoMES AND GARDENS 
SuccESSFUL FARMING 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
Hy-LinE CHICKENS 
Corn AND CHICKENS AT THEIR BEST 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Radio Station WHO 


50,000 Warts 1A CLEAR CHANNEL 
1040 xc. 


Fairfield 
Louden Machinery Company 


MOoNORIAL - CRANES - Hoist! 
Red Oak 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDERS 
Goop WILL Propucts 


Shenandoah 


Earl May Seed Company 
EpwarpD May, PRESIDENT 
25 RetTait SEED Stores IN Iowa 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery 
60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MILLION Customers In ALL 48 STATES 
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IOWA...Heartland 
of Bountiful Nature Offers 


6 BASIC ADVANTAGES 


attracting New Industry 
to the Hawkeye State 








e, the citizens of Iowa, 
W can rightfully be proud 
of the opportunities our 
state offers to new industries. 
Here is a land of “gracious liv- 
ing” where the economy is bal- 
anced by industry and agriculture. 
Iowa is truly the Heartland of 
America! 
1. LOCATION Iowa is near the 
geographical center of the U.S., 
in the heart of the food-producing 
area of the world. Markets, raw 
materials, labor and transporta- 
tion are available. Iowa has an 
invigorating climate during all 
four seasons. 













2. TRANSPORTATION Twelve 
major rail lines serve Iowa. It 
ranks fourth in the U.S. for total 
rail mileage. No point in Iowa is 
over 13 miles from rail transpor- 
tation. Iowa ranks 3rd nationally 
in paved road mileage. National 
airlines serve Iowa from all direc- 
tions, and 12 cities have modern 
air terminals. Iowa is the only 
state bordered by two navigable 
rivers, the Missouri and the 
Mississippi. 

3. POWER A’PLENTY Iowa’s 
electric “grid system” ensures all 
the industrial areas a surplus of 
ra This grid taps the national 
network and also connects 
all the state’s generating 
plants. There is no place 
where suitable water can- 
not be obtained in quantity 
and quality for industrial 
use. Iowa is served by 4 
natural gas pipelines. 


SEND TODAY for your free copy of this revealing booklet. 


4. LABOR FORCE Our flexible 
labor supply is of superior quality 
in intelligence and mechanical 
aptitude. The majority of the 
labor force comes from mechan- 
ized farms, which produces in- 
stinctive “know-how”. Iowa’s lit- 
eracy rating is 99.2%, the highest 
in the U.S. 96% of our popula- 
tion is native white American 
born. 

5. RAW MATERIALS Iowa is 
the richest source for agricultural 
products. This great farm produc- 
tion means over a billion tons a 
year of agricultural by-products 
awaiting industrial development. 
Iowa is rich in non-metallic min- 
erals and the 3rd largest producer 
of crude gypsum. 


6. FRIENDLY COOPERATION 
Iowa’s governmental system is 
sympathetic to sound industrial 
development. Like its economy, 
Iowa’s government is balanced. 
Both industry and agriculture 
share in a mutual goal for pro- 
gressive “good living in Iowa”, 
through fair legislation for all. 
% x * 

This is the Iowa story. A booklet 
has been prepared to present our 
industrial opportunities in detail. 
You are invited to study this book- 
let and learn more about the basic 
advantages of the Hawkeye State 
which has induced more than 850 
new industries to set up shop in 
Iowa since 1945. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


460 Central National Building, Des Moines, lowa 





BRIDGEPORT 


. .. symbol of Southern lowa's Growing Power 


MADE BY IOWANS! 





The Bridgeport Station near Eddyville marks a 
E) x2 milestone in the generation of electricity in 

= Southern Iowa. Here the giant generators, pow- 
ered by steam produced from Iowa coal, can produce 
46,000 kilowatts of electricity. This Station is designed to 
accommodate additional units which will bring the ultimate 
installed capability up to 100,000 kilowatts. 


Bridgeport is a part of the Company’s long-range plans to 
provide Southern Iowa with plenty of electric power for 
expansion and growth. 
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Iowa Southern service crews are on the job 
day and night — through all kinds of weather 
— to assure you good electric service for 
better living. 


This 9 million dollar plant produces elec- 
tricity for southern Iowa farms, homes, 


factories and businesses. 
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Let’s Take Them off 


THE LONELY ROAD © 


A Swoux City judge tells how he broke adoptive red 
tape to provide needed homes for dependent children 


AROLD CHRISTIE celebrated his 

coming of age by committing 
murder. He was twenty-one years old 
when he shot and killed his partner in 
crime following a hold-up in Des 
Moines. Sitting in the Polk County 
jail facing a murder charge he tried to 
explain his life. 

“I kept getting off the track,” he 
said. “I kept slipping down farther and 
farther until I needed someone besides 
mvself. If I had somebody to talk to, 
I might have turned out bad, but not 
this bad. I never had anybody sit 
down and tell me what life is worth.” 

Harold had spent seventeen lonely 
years of his life in six different insti- 
tutions. It was a long and bitter road 
he had traveled. When he was sixteen 
he threw the pitcher into the air that 
touched off the famous Eldora riot. 
He was only thirteen when he was sent 
to the state juvenile home at Toledo 
for housebreaking. He was caught 
shoplifting at the age of seven. 

But way back when he was the little 
boy nobody wanted, an_ institution 
report read like this: “A very affection- 
ate child, responsive to kindness, easily 
guided, mild-tempered, patient, never 
involved in any fights.” 

Harcld is only one of the thousands 
of sad-faced youngsters who trail 
through our juvenile courts each year 
looking for someone to talk to, hoping 
for someone to care. 

The root of delinquency is the 
neglected child. Most delinquents have 
a background similar to that of Harold 
Christie. There is no cure for juvenile 
delinquency any more than there is a 
cure for adult crime. But the work of 
prevention is in the field of the 
dependent and neglected child. These 
forgotten children are the victims of 
hasty marriages and irresponsible par- 
enthood. Their problems have been 


by JUDGE RALPH W. CRARY 


complicated by official neglect. A 
child cannot do without a home of his 
own and someone who cares what 
becomes of him. Solving that problem 
is the big headache of the juvenile 
court. 

Most people do not know that the 
majority of all juvenile cases are not 
delinquencies at all but concern depend- 
ent and neglected children. Here the 
chances for permanent solution are far 
greater than in cases involving delin- 
quency. 

Upon assignment as juvenile court 
judge of Woodbury County in 1948, 
there were two facts which caused me 
concern. Children were staying too 
long in institutions and adoptions were 
too difficult. Although I was con- 
stantly signing orders committing chil- 
dren to child care homes or institutions, 


the outgoing children were compar- 
atively few. 

“Why is it,” I asked the director of 
our probation department, “that I have 
so few releases for these children?” 

“We can’t get adoption releases 
from the parents,” Mrs. Mildred Ward 
told me. “Mothers and fathers will 
neglect their children and leave them 
in the county home for years, but they 
won't release them for adoption.” 

“How about using a little legal 
pressure?” I asked her. 

“I’ve been told there is no law that 
will enable us to do that.” 

“But there is,” I said. “A proper 
decree of neglect or dependency under 
Chapter 232 of the 1950 Code of Iowa, 
together with the consent of the insti- 
tution or person given custody, may be 
the basis for adoption without the 





Judge Ralph W. Crary consults with a couple in his Sioux City judge's chambers. 
7 





Harold Christie: His life, a lonely road. 





consent of the parents. If I set up 
the legal machinery to handle these 
cases, will your department go along 
with me?” 

“We certainly will!” 

“Then let’s set up a plan of action, 
keeping one thing in mind, to reach 
the best permanent solution for the 
child.” 

Our first step was to sign no orders 
children to institutions 
without holding a hearing. The parents 
were required to be present and asked 
to give their reasons for not support- 
ing the children and their future plans. 
It was decided whether the parents 
were able to pay for some of the child 
care costs. They were told that they 
must keep in touch with the court. 

Next, a list was prepared of all the 
children under the court’s custody and 
hearings were set reviewing each case, 
for the purpose of determining 
whether the parents could resume care 
of the ward, whether temporary care 
should be continued or whether the 
child should be declared legally 
abandoned. 

Third, it was decided that every 
case should be reviewed once in six 
months in order to reach a permanent 


committing 


In his district, Judge Crary has reduced number of dependent children one-fourth. 





solution for the welfare and happiness 
of the child concerned. 

The hearings brought results. Most 
parents evidenced a renewed interest in 
their children when it appeared that 
they might lose them permanently, and 
many made plans for the return of their 
children to their own homes. Some 
requested more time in which to resume 
care of the children. Working parents 
were advised that the court’s entry 
would fix an amount which they mst 
pay for the support of the child and 
that the order would be_ enforced 
either through execution or by con- 
tempt citation. Attendants at  insti- 
tutions reported that visitation of chil- 
dren by parents increased following 
the hearing of each case. 

Some parents failed to appear. They 
had simply disappeared. After every 
effort to find them had failed, their 
child was declared abandoned. The 
court is very reluctant to enter a 
decree which permanently deprives a 
parent of his child upon a_ neglect 
charge. However, someone has to be 
hurt in this type of case and it is 
better to hurt the parents after they 
have been given every reasonable 
chance, than to condemn the innocent 
child to a life of insecurity. 

Twelve-year-old Johnny is a case in 
point. Johnny had “‘sat out” four 
years in our Boys’ and Girls’ Home 
waiting for parents who never came 
back. He was declared abandoned and 
has been adopted into the home of a 
well-to-do Iowa doctor. Johnny has 
brought so much happiness to the 
home that the doctor has requested 
we find him another child. 

Within a year after the inception of 
this program, the number of institution- 
alized children had been reduced from 
133 to 35 under our jurisdiction. A 
continuing reduction has stabilized the 
current case load at 20 to 30. 

Many engaged in social work believe 
that the child is better off with proper 
institutional care than he is in a sub- 
standard home. The fallacy of this 
theory, however, is that institutional 
care does not provide real happiness 
for the child in spite of all that has 
been accomplished in recent years to 
improve the facilities and personnel of 
our child care institutions. Our state 
wards in private or state institutions 
are well fed and clothed, receive free 
medical attention and are treated 
kindly. The child has a safe haven of 
refuge from the tragedy of a broken 
home. He has a security he may 
never have had before. But he is not 
happy. Why? 

An institutional child enters a sort 
of communal living where everything 
must be more or less equal and shared. 
He accepts no private responsibility 
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except to conform to the pattern. His 
identity as a person suffers. He realizes 
that his status in life is different from 
that of other children. His situation 
strikes deep at the roots of his self- 
respect. 

An institution cannot and is not 
expected to provide family life and 
parental love. These rejected waifs 
in our institutions long for homes of 
their own. They yearn to belong to 
someone who is interested in them and 
their problems. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the institution must 
serve as a bridge from the old life to 
the new, not as a permanent retreat 
from the world. The primary objective 
should be to bring about an end to 
institutional custody of the child at the 
earliest possible date. 

When we started to push our pro- 
gram of adoptions, we were beset on 
every side by dissenting voices. The 
child’s IQ was low, making him 
unadoptable. He was too old. He 
needed an operation. A home must be 
found which was psychologically right 
for him. Nevertheless, the program 
was carried on in spite of objections, 
even though at times it was with fear 
and trembling. We knew that all 
adoptions do not work out, but we 
felt that we should not shrink from 
attempting this permanent solution. We 
refused to deviate from our program 
just because certain children failed to 
fit into the rigid pigeonholes of per- 
fect adoption standards. Natural par- 
ents love IMPERFECT children. Why 
should not adoptive parents react the 
same way? 

Five years ago it seemed we stood 
alone in our views on this subject; 
however, in the last three years the 
picture has completely changed. Judges 
in widely separated parts of the coun- 
try have started similar programs. 
National magazines have taken up the 
cry. One article tells how Jarle Leir- 
fallom, Director of Social Service for 
Minnesota, has quadrupled adoptions 
in his state by assuming that EVERY 


Fourth judicial district probation officers confer on their problems. 


child is adoptable. Mr. Leirfallom 
refuses to accept the IQ as a sound 
yardstick for adoptions, arguing that 
intelligence tests, particularly when 
applied to infants or very young chil- 
dren, are often worthless — especially 
with homeless children whose environ- 
ment has kept them from realizing 
their full intellectual potentialities. 

Our own experience bears out Mr. 
Leirfallom’s feelings. We have never 
had a child returned because he was 
imperfect. Not only that, we have 
requests for just such children. 

Mr. and Mrs. F have adopted four 
physically handicapped children through 
our court. The first girl they took was 
suffering from a bone disease and 
needed constant care and special diet. 
One boy is hard of hearing, another 
lame. The youngest girl is the daughter 
of two alcoholics who burned to death 
in their shack one winter night. Mr. F. 
is a railroad man earning a modest 
salary. The only financial help these 
people have received is for medical care 
for the children. Their reward? The 
love and devotion of their handicapped 
children. 

Another woman came into the office 
and requested a child. We told her 
that we had none suitable for adoption. 

“But you don’t understand,” she 
said, “I want a child nobody else 
wants. Surely you have a child like 
that!” 

We had a girl who was slightly sub- 
normal mentally. She has been with 
this farm family some time now and 
they are happy together. Although 
this girl has definite mental limitations, 
she seems much brighter now that she 
has the affection of a family. 

Recently a pretty two-year-old girl 
was brought to my chambers. She 
could not walk. The doctors said she 
had a congenital hip. She never smiled 
and clung to the social worker like a 
frightened monkey. I had on my list 
the name of a doctor in a distant town. 
I telephoned him, explaining the con- 
dition of the little girl and asked him 





Probation chief, Mrs. Mildred Ward; Judge Crary. 





if he would be interested in taking her 
temporarily. He was. Within months, 
her brace was removed and she was 
running about and laughing like any 
normal child. The adoption is com- 
pleted and her new parents are 
delighted with their little daughter. 

Our record for successful adoptions 
seems nothing short of a _ miracle. 
Neglected children are quick to appre- 
ciate a good home and are eager for 
affection. The adoption failures in 
five years could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

There are two types of requests for 
children we hesitate to grant. Many 
people are completely and innocently 
unaware that their reasons for trying 
to adopt a child are selfish. Often 
requests come from parents who seek 
to replace a dead child. These people 
may make fine adoptive parents but 
they should not take another child 
when their grief is new. Their con- 
cern then is for what the child can do 
for them, rather than what they can 
do for the child. And, unconsciously, 
they are apt to compare the living 
child with the lost one. Again, people 
sometimes seek a child for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing a shaky marriage. 
Obviously, we do not take a child 
from one broken home and place it in 
another on the verge of collapse. 

The theory behind adoption regu- 
lations is to protect the adoptive par- 
ents and the child. That is good! But 
when regulations prove stumbling 
blocks and lead to long years of insti- 
tutional living they cease to serve their 
purpose. Too many times the right 
of a child to a home is lost sight of 
in the maze of regulations. A child 
cannot wait for a home. He needs it 
NOW. There is a home for every 
child if one can only find it. Child 
placing agencies are flooded with 
applications of people wanting to 
adopt a child. Why, then, should 
children, whose parents cannot or will 
not assume their responsibility, be 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Buffalo roam lowa again on the Francis Sherman farm near Nora Springs. Here is part of the herd of 30 now pastured there. 


Francis Sherman surveys the buffalo he purchased in 1949. 
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Looking for a new 
hobby? How about a 


BUFFALO HERD 


Photos by CARL TURK 


EAR NORA SPRINGS you can still see buffalo graz- 
ing on grassland. It is not a zoo. It’s just a hobby 
of Francis Sherman, a young, northern Iowa farmer. 
Francis’ father, E. E. Sherman, started stocking buffalo 
in 1937 and kept some intermittently until after the war. 
In 1949, Francis went into the buffalo business himself with 
a bull and nine cows bought from the National Bison Range 
at Missoula, Montana. Calves have increased the herd to 
30 now, even though several of the buffale have been sold 
for meat — mainly for barbecues. The meat tastes some- 
thing like beef, especially the roasts. 
The Shermans 11-year-old son, Roger, has a special in- 
terest in the herd, of course. Mrs. Sherman? She thinks 
“they're nice to have around.” 





Buffalo look over intruders. Sherman takes no chances with animals, usually enters pasture in a vehicle. 


ere. Fin) are spring calves. 

















How Waterloo Revived 


y TENNIS 








Bernard Wilcox, an ISC student, demonstrates tennis form for Raquel Silva, Carolyn Port, Gene Reed, Tom Melntyre. 


Enthusiastic and paid leadership can make any 


town “a tennis town” - a SUI coach asserts 


ENNIS, ONCE a strong game in 

sports-loving Waterloo, had fallen 
to a low ebb in 1950. As in many 
cities, its progress had been interrupted 
during the war years and the game 
had never really revived. 

Today, Waterloo is a booming tennis 
town. This year over 160 kids will 
participate in the summer recreational 
program. Six new beautifully laid all- 


1? 


Photos by GEORGE BLACK 


weather courts have been constructed. 
The once defunct Tennis Association 
now counts over 100 members. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa City and a 
number of other Iowa cities are 
experiencing this same tennis revival. 
Your town can too, for these awaken- 
ings of interest are not accidental. 
Behind them lies the thinking of SUI's 
energetic tennis coach, Don Klotz, and 


his speed-ball-like drive to put his 
ideas across. 

Klotz believes any town can be a 
tennis town with enthusiastic, sustained 
and paid leadership. From his high 
school coaching experiences in Hart- 
wick, Strawberry Point and Creston, 
Klotz proved to his own satisfaction 
that tennis can be revived anywhere 
if someone will show enthusiasm for 














re. 





the game and interest in the young- 
sters who would like to play it — if 
they had a chance to learn. 

In each of these towns, available 
courts were quickly filled and new 
ones had to be built as the boys and 
girls learned of the fun, achievement 
and adventure, the game of tennis 
offers. Likewise, the interest quickly 
lagged when Coach Klotz moved to a 
new job. Following World War II, 
Don became tennis coach at the State 
University of Iowa and in the fall of 
1947 began applying his theories for 
the development of a tennis program 
in Iowa City. There the plan worked 
just as well as it had previously in 
smaller cities. 

Since then, Don has traveled the 
state attending clinics and tournaments 
and talking tennis to anyone who 
would listen. His proposals make sense; 
and, experience has proven him right 
in town after town. 

Basically, the tennis problem, as 
Don sees it, is to find leaders and to 
find ways to pay them. He has dis- 
covered that funds are waiting in 
most towns to help pay the way of a 
summer tennis coach. 

Many cities have recreational funds, 
if someone will but promote their use 
for a tennis program. In some towns 
where no direct recreational funds are 
available, it has been found that tennis 
court maintenance money is obtainable. 
For instance, in one city $106 was 
being used every year to keep up a 
few seldom-used courts. This sum was 
enough to pay a basic salary to a 
tennis instructor who also kept up the 
courts. He made additional money 
from the payments for lessons. His 
pay was low the first summer while 
the program got underway, but he 
has done well since then. 















































Upper left: Key people in Waterloo 
program are (1 to r) Don Klotz, 
George Distelmeier, Mrs. C. C. Me- 
Intyre, Leonard Nason, Mrs. Nason, 


Dr. McIntyre. Upper right: The six 


new asphalt courts in Byrnes Park 
help handle tennis revival. 


There are two ways a tennis pro- 
gram can operate. It can be free for 
the kids and paid for entirely out of 
recreational funds. Or, it can operate 
with a low lesson charge and be backed 
partially by any available funds. 

Klotz maintains that anyone who 
works well with children can manage 
such a program even with a limited 
knowledge of tennis. Most communi- 
ties already have competent people 
in their midst who could direct such a 
program — school teachers available 
for summer employment, college kids 
home on vacation et cetera. 

In his work at the university, Don 
is trying to get his students interested 


(Continued on page 40) 


George Distelmeier, chief coach of the program, gives a talk to some young players. 





Klotz meets Jim Rich (Notre Dame). 
Bollinger (SUI), Wilcox (ISC) watch. 


RIDICULOUS DAY 


Perry goes sl ightly 
daffy for a day 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


GGS for tie clasps, real 1920's fashions, new cars at 

“70¢ per pound’, a genuine pot-bellied stove, discount 
slips inside balloons — these were just a part of the bargains 
Perry shoppers enjoyed this summer in the city’s second an- 
nual Ridiculous Day. 

A morning parade with crazy costumes and vehicles 
started off the event. While no one quite equalled last 
year's entry of a dozen or so tractors tandem pulling a lone 
plow, everyone entered in the spirit of having a good time. | 
A traveling auction, stopping in front of every store; a con- 
test for prize roosters and daffy store windows were also | Pret 
features of the day. 


Assorted Perry businesswomen with even more assorted instrumeni, both 


s 
Mer — 


Henry Clark helps Glenn Grow in auction. 


Elizabeth Gannon lures in some customers. 








Pretty as a bride, Bill"Slim” Monahan writes up day. Clothes in street racks are avidly pawed by hundreds of visitors. 


nstrumeni, both mostly anonymous, made up ‘Simfony’ in parade down Second Street. Harry Ridgway beats a docile donkey through streets. 
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Boat Livery 


When it comes to fixing engines, 
seining bait or rescuing stranded 


fishermen - it’s hard to beat Agnes, 


AY, AGNES, take a look at this 

motor, will you? It doesn’t act 
right." The man in the striped sport 
shirt looked expectantly at the trim 
little woman in jeans and plaid ging- 
ham shirt hustling briskly along the 
dock. 

“Just a minute 
this boat started out.” 

Mrs. Agnes Schrader, proprietor of 
the Anchorage, boat livery and marine 
service station at Riverview Park on 
the Mississippi River at Clinton, is a 
guardian angel to boating people all 
along the Upper Mississippi River. 

Many a skipper from down St. Louis 
way plans his stops so as to refuel at 
Agnes’ pump on the way north for a 
summer cruise, and St. Paul boatmen 


- as soon as I get 


Queen 


Clinton’s energetic dock operator 


by Merze Marvin Seeburger 









are apt to stop on their way south for 
a winter in Florida. The local boat 
owners and fishing fans keep their 
craft at her docks, fill tanks at her 
pump, and bring her all their engine 
problems. 

Agnes and her husband George, an 
engineer on the Iowa division of the 
Northwestern Railway, came to Clin- 
ton from Camanche eleven years ago 
to try their luck at managing the 
Anchorage for the original owner, 
with Agnes actively in charge of the 
new venture. Three years later they 
purchased it, and have been busy 
expanding the facilities ever since. The 
marina is now home to 138 craft, 
including the 18 rental boats belonging 
to it. The other 120 are owned by 


Agnes’ marina serves all types of motor craft — from outboards to river cruisers. 


Agnes Shrader, operator of Clinton's Anchorage, pauses during work. 










boating and fishing enthusiasts of the 
Clinton area. Several small cruisers 
are housed in the covered boat sheds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schrader live in a 
cozy home right up the steps from the 
docks. It used to be a floating home, 
mounted on a barge right down on the 
river, but spring floods made house- 
keeping a little complicated, so they 
moved their home, barge and all, right 
up the bank to the street level. From 
her dining room window Agnes can 
look out over the broad Mississippi, 
and watch the big tows pushing their 
long trains of coal or oil barges up- 
stream toward the Clinton lock and 
dam, or downstream towards the 
drawbridge, which swings aside in 
response to their whistled warning. 

Last fall the Schraders leased addi- 
tional land and erected a large Quonset 
building for boat storage. In one end 
is a well-equipped, heated workshop, 
where during the winter months, 
Agnes devotes her time to refinishing 
boats. Here she sands and _ scrapes 
and paints and varnishes until the 
boats are as shiny as the day they 
came from the factory. 

By way of variety she refinishes 
fish poles and puts balky reels back in 
good condition. When there is a 
little time left over, she makes nylon 
dip nets for her customers. She serv- 
ices motors, both outboard and inboard. 
In fact, say her boating friends and 

(Continued on page 39) 


















Puppets Are Teaching Sunday School 





In Cedar Rapids, the kids are learning their lessons by 








making and running marvonette shows such as on the 


life of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the famed missionary 


by NANCY GIBBONS ZOOK Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 





H AVE YOU ever had a Sunday 
school teacher who described him- 
self as a “shaggy dog’, who kept a 


pelican and a wild boar as pets — a 
teacher who walked when you pulled 
a string? 


Well, they have had such a teacher 
at the People’s Church School in Cedar 
Rapids, and both children and grown- 
ups are enthusiastic about the results. 
| In the past three years puppets have 





been the unusual method used in the 
school to dramatize the life of 








the Rebecca, Moses, and most recently, 
ers Nobel-prize-winner Albert Schweitzer. 
ds. Dr. Schweitzer is the man who calls 
a himself a “shaggy dog” and who keeps 
he a pelican and wild boar as pets at his 
ne, African jungle hospital. In preparing 
the and producing the puppet play based 
Se- on his life, the People’s Church Pup- 
ey peteers had a lot of fun— at the same 
ght time they absorbed a great lesson in 
om service to humanity with the puppet 
an Albert Schweitzer as their chief teacher. 
pi, The entire project was tied in with 
eir the curriculum of the church school, 
1p- and 19 children, ages 10 to 14, par- 
nd ticipated. Last September they began 
he a six-weeks course of study on the 
in life of Schweitzer under the direction 
of Mrs. James Young, who originated 
di- the puppeteer group three years ago. 
set After the preliminary study, each child 
nd chose the part of the production he 
p> wanted to work on: the sets and 
hs, puppets, the speaking parts or the 
ng manipulating parts. 
aa As the project developed, the entire 
he group searched for answers to the 
ey many questions that arose. What is 
Africa like? What kind of houses do 
1eS the natives live in? What do people 
in wear in Africa? How do they look? 
a What are the sounds and sights of a 
on jungle? 
V- Soon Iowa cornstalks became a 
rd. realistic bamboo hut. A check on the , 
nd appearance of foliage in primeval ~<a — »? 
jungle resulted in a bush made from Douglas Bann prepares for the Sunday school presentation of Dr. Schweitzer’s life. 
17 








Leanne, David Topinka, Sandra Jenkins prepare stage props. 


Mrs. Weston Ralston Il; Martha work on puppet costume. 


Sandra Jenkins, Mrs. J. Young string puppet. 


Scene in actual show is of Dr. Schweitzer playing an organ. 








green feathers. For Dr. Schweitzer’s 
Christmas tree, the children made a 
palm tree with oilcloth leaves and tiny 
ornaments. They besieged their mothers 
to save paper towel tubes for the pipes 
on the 36-inch model of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
concert organ. White thumb tacks 
became effective organ stops, and the 
keyboard was made from corrugated 
cardboard with part of it cut off to 
represent the black keys. A _ stuffed 
toy duck was altered to become the 
humorous pelican that served as the 
doctor’s night watchman. 

The children needed some help from 
grown-ups. Dr. Signi Falk donated 
the puppet stage she had used in 
Hawaii, and worked on various phases 
of the project. Mrs. Weston Ralston 
II and Mrs. George Jenkins helped the 
children make the puppets and the 
costumes. Mrs. Archie Bauman was 
co-director with Mrs. Young. The 
latter also wrote the script with the 
children suggesting changes. The final 
production was titled “Oganga,” pro- 
nounced Oh-gahn-gah, and translated, 
“Witch doctor who works with shin- 
ing tools.” That was the natives’ 
name for Dr. Schweitzer. 

Actually, the play used three differ- 
ent puppets as Dr. Schweitzer. The 
first showed him as a young man of 
thirty in Europe, renouncing his suc- 
cessful careers as musician, philosopher 
and theologian, and deciding to devote 
his life to the sick and suffering native 
African tribes in remote Lambaréné. 
The second puppet revealed him in the 
midst of the crude hospital equipment 
with which he struggled in Africa, still 
managing to keep up his organ tech- 
nique on a_ specially-equipped piano 
and in between his many duties, writ- 
ing a _ series of thought-provoking 
books. The final scene of the play 
showed Dr. Schweitzer as he is today 
—a 79-year-old man with shaggy white 
hair and mustache, modest recipient 
of the Nobel prize, an indefatigable 
worker at his jungle hospital, a firm 
exponent of his philosophy of rever- 
ence for life. 

All proceeds from the two perform- 
ances of the puppet show went to Dr. 
Schweitzer’s hospital, and as their an- 
nual service project, the entire church 
school sent along men’s and boys’ used 
shirts to be made into hospital gowns. 

There is little doubt about the suc- 
cess of puppets as Sunday school 
teachers. Mrs. Young says, “All the 
children now have some understand- 
ing of the inspiring life of a great 
man. Because it was a project, and 
not just lessons, I think they will 
remember it longer—probably all their 
lives. A secondary benefit was the 


(Continued on page 43) 





Janet Richardson, Rev. W. Argow with puppet which located the scenes of action. 


Back-stage manipulators: Margie Foster, Diane Mirich, Sandra Cox, Jack Wright. 























Curious Herefords line a north lowa fence. 


First Family of Cattle 


lowa’s 





Long associated with the western plains, they are now a familiar sight in lowa. 


Herefords have come to stay - and in a 
big way. Here is why they are so popular. 


HE “man who came to dinner — 
and stayed’ is the story of Here- 
ford cattle in Iowa. 

To many people, especially western 
movie fans, the auburn-haired, white- 
faced Hereford is the trade-mark . of 
the western “cow country”. When they 
think of Herefords they visualize the 
cowboy, appropriately attired, astride 
his trusty cow pony “riding herd” and 
singing the inevitable western melody. 

Yet, during the past 75 years, white- 
faces have marched from their western 
stronghold into the corn belt where a 
fattening menu awaits them. 

Besides the large numbers of Here- 
fords “dropped” and fed outright here 
in Iowa, a large proportion of the 
nearly 144 million head of feeders 
shipped annually into the state can 
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by JERRY B. DAVIS 


trace their ancestry to their Hereford 
forefathers. 

In 1951, 72 out of 100 registered 
beef cattle purchases in the United 
States were Herefords, a percentage 
figure which likewise carries over into 
the Hawkeye state. 

Actual figures on the white-face 
population in Iowa are vague, because 
of their rapid gains, there is a con- 
stant turnover of numbers. Fattened 
cattle are slaughtered and others take 
their places in the pastures and the 
feed lots. 

Purebred and commercial cows and 
heifers of beef breeds, or showing pre- 
dominately beef breed characteristics, 
account for 51.5 percent of all cows 
and heifers on Iowa farms. 

This report, which establishes Iowa 


as an important beef-producing state, 
is based on a survey of 2,550 beef and 
dairy producers made by the Iowa Co- 
operative Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Service as of February 1, 1952. 

Hereford, Angus and _ Shorthorn 
breeds, in that order, head the list of 
beef breeds in Iowa. These are followed 
by Polled Herefords, Polled Shorthorn 
and crosses of beef breeds. 

Herefords account for 41.5 per cent 
of all cows and heifers of beef breed- 
ing and 21.4 per cent of all cows and 
heifers 2 years old and over. As with 


(Continued on page 25) 





White-faces feed on grain (opposite 
page) and on grass (centerspread). 
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Cattle come in for their evening meal on the Mathiessen farm near Harlan. 


everything else, the “women” pretty 
much have the “say” in cattle circles. 

Small, light-boned cattle may have 
ability to fatten, but too often have 
insufficient weight. Large, coarse-boned 
cattle may have weight, but lack the 
necessary ability to fatten early. 

The Hereford breeder has found the 
happiest of all “happy mediums” by 
combining these two essential charac- 
teristics. That's why Herefords are 
the choice of many Iowa farmers. 

In the days when three and four- 
year-olds were just beginning to lose 
popularity in the markets and shows, 
a Hereford steer was the first to be 
named Grand Champion at the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition as a two- 
year-old. 

Fashions in beef changed to still 
lighter carcasses and smaller cuts to 
please the housewife, and it was a 
Hereford that first won the Grand 
Prize as a calf at the livestock show. 

Only five fat steers were food 
enough to win the Grand Champion- 
ship as calves between 1900 and 1950, 
and four of those five were Hereford. 
With Herefords you get weight, with- 
out wait. 

Even breeders of other beef cattle 
will concede that Herefords are way 
out in front when it comes to utilizing 
grass. That was why the breed was 
founded in Herefordshire, England; 
and that is another reason why they are 





Opposite page, upper: Herefords 
graze along a peaceful stream. 

( Lower, Herefords owned by Karl 
Hoffman and Robert Storz of 
Ida Grove won five Grand 
Champions in the Chicago Car- 
lot Show between 1942 and 1947 
inclusive. This is the 1947 cham- 
pionship show lot. 


Iowa's favorite breed today. 

Fully 85 per cent of the country’s 
beef is produced without costly feed 
concentrates. So all economical beef 
production is based on the ability of 
cattle to use large amounts of rough- 
age and only a minimum amount of 
grain, in attaining a desirable finish 
which makes juicy steaks and roasts. 

Almost without exception, this year’s 
top price for grass-fat steers on the 
open market goes to Herefords. 

But there is still another reason why 
Herefords are a favorite in Iowa. 
That’s their ability to “take it”. This 
was first proved in the terrible winter 
of 1885-86. Herefords survived where 
others perished—and the story has been 
repeated many, many times. 

When figuring profit from a_ beef 
herd, it is not enough to consider just 
the average weaning weight of the 
calf crop. 

The percentage of calves produced 
must also be included. Breeding and 
suckling ability of the calves them- 
selves make Hereford the choice in a 
great many commercial herds. 

Hereford producers won 12 of the 
13 plaques and certificates awarded in 
the feeder calf division of the 1950 
Kansas Beef Production Contest. The 
top award in that contest went to a 
Hereford herd weaning a calf crop of 
98 per cent, which weighed an average 
of 498 pounds for the steers and 505 
pounds for the heifers, at 204 days of 
age. 
The national Hereford association 
is currently “carrying the ball” for the 
other breed associations, and the strong 
Iowa association, headed by Lester 
Weise of near Manning, is working 
closely on the problem of dwarfism. 

The Hereford people recognize the 
fact that dwarfism exists and must be 


(Continued on page 39) 
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White-face eats with a watchful eye. 







Vid 





Herefords in an eastern lowa farm lot. 


Holstein mixes with a white-face herd. 
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At the sorters’ bench of the Hoag Duster Co. in Monticello, women separate wing, tail and body feathers into individual piles. 





Who Says the Feather Duster 1s Gone? 


A Monticello firm is still thriving on a 
business which peaked in the “Gay Nine- 
tes”. It makes half the world’s supply. 


HE FEATHER DUSTER is far 

from becoming extinct. 

In Monticello, Iowa, the  self-con- 
fessed feather duster capital of the 
world, hand-propelled dusting units 
are being turned out at the rate of 
168,000 a year. And the dust-collecting 
public keep the Hoag Duster Company 
busy filling orders. 

“As long as there is dust, we'll be 
making and selling feather dusters,” 
declare Louis and Stuart Hoag, the 
present owners. 
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by JERRY B. DAVIS 


The unusual business is housed in a 
three-story brick building in Monticello. 
There, amid “No Smoking’ signs, 
forty-seven craftsmen (twelve men and 
thirty-five women) manufacture around 
850 dusters per day. 

It was the Hoags’ great-grandfather 
who dreamed up the idea of putting 
turkey feathers to use in dusters. That 
was in the 1870's. His heirs have been 
cleaning up in the dusting field ever 
since. 

Before there were any railroads west 


of the Mississippi, William Hoag 
drove a flock of sheep from Illinois to 
Sand Springs, Iowa, north of Monti- 
cello. Because traveling was hazardous 
during the winter, Hoag decided to 
remain in Iowa until the first spring 
thaw. 

While in Sand Springs, he learned 
the broommaking trade from his host 
who made brooms as a winter occu- 
pation. After the Civil War, Hoag 
moved to Monticello and opened his 
own broom shop. 








The Hoag Duster Company came 
into being when a local farmer brought 
in a load of turkey feathers and sug- 
gested that the elder Hoag substitute 
them for broomcorn bristles. Hoag dis- 
covered that turkey feathers tied to a 
broomstick did a fine job of scattering 
dust instead of collecting it. But he 
was not satisfied with his product. 

After tinkering around with the 
idea and the feathers, he eventually 
split the quills with his jackknife and 
scraped out the pith so the feathers 
would be more flexible. Then he 
bound them on a wooden head which 
gave the feathers room to spread. This 
time he had something which would 
really pick up dust. 

In 1872, the elder Hoag packed his 
samples and headed for Chicago. In 
the big city, he learned others had in- 
vented the duster before him, but he 
also found buyers. By 1879, he had 
built up production to $200 worth of 
dusters a week and had a payroll of 
11 persons. That year he built a two- 
story factory. 

The business was passed on to a 
son, Elmer E. Hoag, in the 1890's. He 
also inherited the job of rising at 4 
o'clock each morning in midwinter to 
build fires in eight wood stoves which 
heated the factory. 

“Gay nineties” fashions gave the 
feather business a big boom. In addi- 
tion to its duster business, the Hoag 
company maintained a thriving trade 
in feather trimming for the Chicago 
market. 

Today Louis and Stuart Hoag, great- 
grandsons of the founder, share the 
management of the business. They buy 
150,000 pounds of turkey feathers 
each year. The larger share of the 
feathers come from Oklahoma, Texas 
and other southwestern states where 





(Continued on page 43) For 15 years Earl Rynerson has been assembling feather dusters on winding machine. 


Impressive brick building in Monticello is office and plant of the Hoag Company. Delia Hearn inspects ostrich feathers. 
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The Disgrace of ss 
FORT ATKINSON | 





Fort Atkinson's north officers’ barracks still has one section intact. Boarding gives partial protection, but inside floors are rotting Some 














Iowa’s only remaining frontier fort could be a 


proud monument instead of a crumbling ruin 
by HELEN M. ATTLESON Photos by CARL TURK 


Fireplace in north officers’ barracks. TANDING OWN a rock-ribbed bluff Today the visitor to Fort Atkinson 


overlooking a beautiful valley and sees two of the original buildings intact: 
the town which bears its name, old the ammunition shelter and one cannon 
Fort Atkinson today is but a small house. Still in evidence is perhaps 
part of the fortress built in 1840. one-third of the north officers’ bar- 

Crumbling and forlorn, this one- racks, the middle section. Both ends 
time frontier fortification which is of this building are boarded up and 
located in Winneshiek County in north- the interior is fast going to ruin. 
eastern Iowa is now more of a dam- Although the Fort’s grounds have 
aging indictment of the people of been a state park since 1920, it was 
Iowa and their legislature than any- not until the early 1940’s that the 
thing else. Here is a highly prized State Conservation Commission moved 
American historical site — and one in and unearthed the old foundations. 
easily adapted to full restoration — be- The state also erected a small custo- 


ing almost entirely ignored. dian’s cottage. The only restoration 








Cannon house was rebuilt by local people. Slits are for rifles; boxes, cannons. 


e rotting Some excavated foundations are also shown. 


work of any building was done by the Custodian's quarters were built by the state. Park budget is only $1075 a year. 
people of Fort Atkinson on the cannon 
house. 





In the history of American fortifi- Powder magazine, one of tinal buildings, has ventilation holes in stone walls. 
cations, Fort Atkinson is unique as the 
only fort in the country erected to 
protect one Indian tribe from another. 
Today it is again in an unusual posi- 
tion as one of the few remaining early 
American fortifications, particularly in 
the Midwest. 

As such, it would appear to deserve 
full, or at least partial, restoration. 
Those interested in the Fort’s future 
would particularly like to see the north 
officers’ barracks restored and turned 
into a museum to house objects now 
either in the powder house or in the 
care of the State Department of His- 
tory and Archives in Des Moines. Part 
of the barracks could be put in their 
former condition, which included a hos- 
pital, and furnished in the 1840 period. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Octagonal stone chimneys flank the roof of Mrs. Frank Davis’ well-proportioned stone house on South Fourth Ave., Winterset. 


Madison County’s Wonderful Stone Houses 


Excellent pre-Civil War architectural tastes have 


been well preserved in Middle River limestone 


by WILLIAM D. HOULETTE 


S‘ ATTERED over the hills and known covered bridges. reflect classic architectural taste — as 
prairies of Madison County are a Using the excellent limestone found unusual for older buildings in central 
number of outstanding stone houses in the region, most of these structures and western Iowa as stone is for build- 
and buildings which deserve as much were built in the pre-Victorian era, ing material. 

recognition as the same county’s well- starting in the middle 1850's. They The prevalence of this limestone in 
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The Evans or Fleming house is on St. Charles road along Middle River. Arched doorways grace barn on the Edwards’ farm. 


Madison County and its extensive use 
for building purposes in the early days 
resulted in Winterset being referred to 
as “The Rock City”. 

According to the evidence available, 
construction on the first stone house in 
Winterset was started in 1854 by 
Caleb Clark for his own use. It is still 
standing, near the end of South Eighth 
Avenue, and is in use as a residence. 
Mrs. Lou Nelson, the present owner, 
has lived in the one-story ell-shaped 
house with its 18 inch walls for more 
than 40 years. A large open fireplace 
has been sealed, but the exterior part 
of it is still very much in evidence. The 
long ell of the house was known as 
the “‘well-house’” and used for the 
storage of milk and butter. Nearby 
there is a smaller stone building used 
as a barn. 

Another of the early stone residences 
of Winterset, built before the Civil 
War, was constructed by Caleb Clark 
for Dr. J. H. Gaff, the first physician 
to practice his profession in Winterset. 
Later it was sold to Judge John A. 
Pitzer. For many years it was con- 
sidered one of the show places of the 
town. This building is now part of 
the Arcade Hotel. 

From the standpoint of size and 
impressiveness of appearance, the 
large stone house on the east side of 
Highway 169, southeast of the court 
house, is one of the most outstanding 
old residences in Winterset. It was 
built by J. G. Vawter, probably before 
the Civil War, and later sold in 1869 
to W. W. McKnight, a banker. 

Later the McKnight residence came 
into the possession of the Robbins 
family. It is owned by Mrs. Paul 






White of Davenport, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Robbins. 
Under her direction the house was 
modernized, refurnished and redecora- 
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This old deserted stone house is on the Fennimore farm five miles SE of Winterset. 













The Robbins’ house in Winterset was probably built in 1856. It is well preserved. 
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ted. Old walnut furniture was brought 
out for use. The well-preserved walls 
show the excellent workmanship that 
went into the construction of the 
house. The interior and exterior wood- 
work also shows the hand of a skilled 
craftsman. 

North of the Madison County Court 
House, also on Highway No. 169, on 
the east side of the street is another 
well-built stone house. This was 
originally known as the Hornback 
house. All of the evidence indicates 
that this house was built after the 
Civil War. Although it has_ been 
altered some, and additions have been 
made, the original appearance of the 
house has been preserved. Its present 
owner is Hattle Ruth, a Winterset 
druggist. 

In addition to the Caleb Clark house, 
there are three other old stone houses 
in the southeast part of Winterset and 
another that is built partly of stone. 
All are located on the same side of 
the street on South Fourth Avenue, 
which might be designated ‘‘stone 
house row.” 

Approaching from the south, the 
first of these stone houses will be 
found on Highway No. 92 on the 
southwest corner of Summit Street and 
South Fourth Avenue. Completed in 
1866, it is another of the stone houses 
built in the Civil War period. Origi- 
nally known as the Joseph Kelso 





The living and dining rooms of the Butterfield hon 


Mrs. Lou Nelson's home, built in 1854, is Winterset’s oldest. Notice stone barn. 


D. Butterfield house, built in three sections, is in wonderful repair. 


























house, it has been owned and occupied 
by Mrs. Julia Simpson for the past ten 
years. Mrs. Simpson says that plans 
for a street widening project in 1950 
included the removal of this house. 
When the house was examined and 
found to be in such good condition, the 
plans were changed and the old stone 
house was left intact. The interior 
walls appear to be as true and smooth 
as when the house was built. 

Two blocks north of the Kelso 
house stands one of the most pic- 
turesque stone houses in Winterset. It 
has two large stone chimneys, one on 
each end of the house. The two fire- 
places are still intact although they 
are not in use now. The foundation 
for this house was laid before 1861, but 
the house itself was not completed 
until after the close of the Civil War. 
It is now owned by Wesley Smith and 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davis. 

One block farther north is another 
unique stone house, originally known as 
the M. R. Tidrick house. Located on 
the northwest corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Washington Street, it is now 
owned and occupied by C. D. Butter- 
field. The three different parts of this 
house were built over a period of sev- 
eral years. The main part was built 
before the Civil r—some records 5 SA. 
indicate as early as 1856. The south 
ell and veranda, which extend to the 





sidewalk, were built in 1866. The While remodeled, Hattle Ruth home shows original design; early, simple trim. 


3utterfield home have been decorated and furnished in keeping with age of the house. In Hattle-Caudill house, boy and cat examine fireplace. 
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The three story Hattle-Caudill house. 






The Robbins’ house during remodeling. 



























northwest room of the house was 
built eight years later. Mr. and Mrs. 
Butterfield have owned and occupied 
the house for the past ten years. Every 
part of this old stone house is in 
splendid condition. 

The last of the stone houses on 
Fourth Avenue, located one _ block 
north of the Butterfield house, is now 

occupied by Charles Martens. It is 
only partially stone. The south part is 
of frame construction and is much 
larger than the stone part of the 
house. 

Stone houses, stone barns and other 
stone outbuildings are located in at 
least ten of the townships in Madison 
County. The heavy concentration of 
limestone southeast of Winterset, near 
Middle River, made possible the use 
of this material by the early settlers. 

South of Middle River on the south 
side of the St. Charles road and a 
short distance east of Highway No. 169 
stands one of the old stone farm 
houses that has been in use for more 
than three-quarters of a century. This 
old stone dwelling, known as_ the 
Evans house, has been owned and 
occupied for more than 20 years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Fleming It has 
been skillfully remodeled and modern- 
ized. A two-story porch on the east 
side of the house has been added, 
designed as to give the appearance of 
being an original part of the house. 
The house is built of cut and dressed 
stone and three years were required for 
its completion. 

About four miles to the east of the 
Evans house, on the same Winterset- 
St. Charles Road, is one of the best 
known rural, stone houses in Madison 
County. It is the Hogan Queen house, 
located where there had been a stage 
station established by Mr. Queen soon 
after he came to Iowa in 1853. Con- 
struction on the stone house started 
some time during the Civil War and 
was completed before 1869. The stone 
for building the house was quarried 
from the land. Trees on the farm pro- 
vided wood for the beautiful walnut 
stairway. The attractive lattice work 
on the eaves and gables has been well- 
preserved. This stone house, which 
passed out of the possession of the 
Queen family nearly a half century 
ago, has deteriorated greatly, but it is 
still used in part for residential pur- 
poses. Near the back of the house 
the brick icehouse still stands, but the 
pond from which the ice was taken 
has long since disappeared. The origi- 
nal well is still in use, but the hollow 
log used to water the stage horses is 
no longer there. 

The Winterest-St. Charles road is 
the “road of stone houses” as Fourth 
Avenue in Winterest is the “street of 








stone houses’. About two miles south- 
east of the Hogan Queen stone house 
is one of the most interesting and least 
known of the stone houses in Madison 
County. This is the Hattle house, 
nestled against the hillside, on the 
north side of the highway. Construc- 
tion on this house was started by 
George Hattle, but it was not com- 
pleted until after his death. The date 
of construction of this house is defi- 
nitely fixed at 1875 by an inscription on 
a stone set in a window ledge. 

The Hattle house was purchased by 
Harry James about 1913. Under his 
supervision the exterior was covered 
with stucco to prevent the further 
deterioration of the stone. His son, 
Donald James, and Walter Caudill, 
the present owner since 1950, have 
modernized the house in recent years. 
Building this house into the hillside 
made possible a ground floor entrance 
on both the first and second floors of 
this three-story house. Originally, 
plans were made for two fireplaces, 
one on the first floor and another on 
the second floor, directly over the first 
fireplace. Only the one on the first 
floor was built. It is still used by the 
Caudill family who plan it as the main 
feature of their nearly-completed recre- 
ation room. 

Some stone barns were built and a 
few of these are still standing. One of 
these stone barns that is still in good 
condition and is in use is located on 
the Gaylord Edwards farm in Scott 
Township This is about three miles 
west and a mile south of the Hogan 
Queen house. According to some ac- 
counts, this barn of undressed stone 
with stone arches over the driveway 
doors in each end, was built by John 
Holmes about 1875. The exterior has 
been plastered over with cement to 
protect the stone, but, otherwise, the 
appearance of the barn has not been 
changed. 

A low stone barn and several other 
stone buildings are also located on 
Highway 92 entering Winterset from 
the west. A few exist in nearly any 
direction you drive from the town. A 
favorite occupation of travelers familiar 
with the existence of these buildings is 
spotting and identifying them. 

Generally, building with stone in 
Madison County was limited to the 
19th century. One notable exception 
is the house built by John K. Sawyer 
in 1935 and 1936. Sawyer used local 
limestone, except for some trim stone, 
quarried by himself or under his 
supervision from a nearby deposit. 

It is certainly worth the time of any 
visitor to seek out some of these 
houses. They stand as fine monuments 
to an age of excellent architectural 
tastes and superb construction work. 
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Ancient fireplace and iron kettle revive memories of bygone days on Anderson farm, west of Winterset in Madison County. 
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Carpenter 


WOMAN WHO can cook does not cause raised eye- 

brows, but when she can make her own furniture as 
well, that does it! Yes, believe it or not, Miss Ilee Smith, 
who is the new food service director at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, handles a plane and hammer as expertly as she does 
an egg beater. Her skill in the carpentry line runs the 
gamut from putting up kitchen shelves to making a beau- 
tiful solid cherry corner cupboard. 

During the war, Miss Smith, was director of food service 
at Morehead State College at Morehead, Kentucky. In ad- 
dition to planning and serving meals for the college students, 
she had a large Navy group to feed. But, this wasn’t 
enough! Ilee also worked in the manual arts department at 
the college. She had always wanted to try her hand at fur- 
niture making, so she went to the lumber mill and bought 
the solid cherry lumber from which she made her cupboard. 
She modeled it from an early American design. The cup- 
board holds a place of prominence in her attractive apart- 
ment in Vorhees Hall at Coe College. The warm honey 
color of the original wood has darkened to a deep red and 
the cupboard is filled with her collection of Minton china 
in “Ancestral” pattern. 

However, Miss Smith’s first love is food! This energetic 
Kentuckian has a wealth of experience along this line, as she 
has taught foods in high school after graduating from the 
University of Kentucky and has had some experience with 
college food service at Iowa State. The five years before 
she came back to Iowa, she helped plan and serve food to 
literally thousands of people a day in the employees’ cafe- 
teria at Ayres Department Store in Indianapolis. 

Miss Smith has many hobbies — collecting Hummel fig- 
ures; doing needlepoint for all of her dining room chairs; 
accumulating cook books, both old and new. But nothing 
gives her more pleasure than having a group of friends in 
for Sunday night supper. Here is a favorite menu of hers 
for such an occasion. 

Tuna Mold with Mushroom Sauce 
Vegetable Medley Broiled Tomatoes Provencale 
Assorted Relishes 
Hot Biscuits 
Lemon Cheese Cake 
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and/or Cook 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


For an evening snack for T-V viewers, Ilee serves ‘Fried 
Balls’. They are another version of cream puffs — deep 
fried instead of baked — which gives them a thin crisp 
crust. After frying, the balls are rolled in powdered sugar. 
They are delicate and not too sweet — an ideal light dessert 
accompaniment to serve with coffee. 


TUNA MOLD WITH MUSHROOM SAUCE 
(6 to 8 servings) 
2 eggs 
1 7-0z. can tuna 
4 lb. almonds, blanched and 
chopped 
1 No. 2 can chow mein 


ly, lb. butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

14 cup thin cream 

2 cups milk 

Y, teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper noodles 

1. Make a thin white sauce of the butter, flour, cream, 
milk, salt and pepper. 

2. Separate eggs. Beat yolks and add to white sauce. 

3. Add tuna, noodles and chopped almonds. 

4. Beat egg whites stiff. Fold into mixture. 

5. Pour into well-greased and floured ring mold. 

6. Bake at 350 degrees for 40 to 50 minutes. 


Serve with mushroom sauce — 
1 can mushroom soup 
14 cup coffee cream 
1 box fresh mushrooms 
1. Heat the soup in top of double boiler. Thin with 


cream. 
2. Slice and sauté the mushrooms. Add to above. 
3. Serve hot. 


* * * * * 


The following two recipes are from Miss Smith’s collec- 

tion of unusual ways of preparing vegetables. 
VEGETABLE MEDLEY 
(Serves 4 to 6) 

2 tomatoes, peeled and diced 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y4 teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon salad oil 


3 cups thinly shredded 
cabbage 
1 cup thinly sliced celery 
4 green pepper, chopped 
fine 
1 thinly sliced onion, 
separated into rings 








_ 


Place salad oil in skillet. Heat. 


2. Add remaining ingredients. 

3. Cover. 

4. Cook 5 minutes — no longer — stir once while 
cooking. 


BROILED TOMATOES PROVENCALE 


tN 


tablespoons finely 4 ripe olives, chopped fine 


chopped onion 2 tablespoons olive oil 


— 


clove garlic, mashed ¥4 teaspoon salt 


_ 


tablespoon chopped Pepper, few grains 
parsley 6 to 8 tomatoes 


Few leaves basil, chopped 
Mix together onion, garlic, parsley, basil, olives, olive 
oil, salt and pepper. Cut tomatoes in half. Pile 1 tea- 
spoon of mixture on each tomato half. Bake 10 to 15 
minutes in moderate oven (375°) for 12 to 15 minutes, 
or place under broiler 8 to 10 minutes. 


* * * * * 


LEMON CHEESE CAKE 


3 3-0z. pkg. cream cheese 2/3 cup whole milk 

2 tablespoons butter V4 cup lemon juice 

4 cup sugar 2 tablespoons grated lemon 
1 egg, beaten peel 


2 tablespoons flour 


1. Mix cream cheese, butter and sugar together thoroughly. 

2. Add whole egg. Mix well. 

3. Add flour, then milk. 

4. Stir in lemon juice and peel. 

5. Pour into unbaked graham cracker crust. 

6. Sprinkle with a few of the crumbs from the crust 
mixture. 

7. Bake 35 minutes at 350°. Bake no longer. Cool. 


Crust 


114 cup graham crackers, 1/3 cup shortening, 1/3 cup sugar 
Mix and press into pie pan, (Save 4 cup to sprinkle 
over top.) Use 1 9-inch pan. 


* * * * * 


FRIED BALLS 


1 cup water 4 cup butter 


3 tablespoons sugar 1/8 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon grated orange 1 cup flour 


peel 3 eggs 


1. Put water, sugar, orange peel, butter and salt in 
pan. Bring to the boiling point. 

2. Add flour while stirring constantly. 

3. Cook 1 to 2 minutes. Cool slightly. 

{. Add eggs—one at a time. Stir and cook until mix- 
ture leaves sides of pan. 
Drop by teaspoonful into 365° deep fat. 


6. Fry and turn until an even golden brown. Drain on 
absorbent paper. 
7. Roll in powdered sugar. Makes 2 to 3 dozen. 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


DES MOINES—Latin King. 2200 Hubbell. US 6 and 63. Air con- 
ditioned. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana hame, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


MARSHALLTOWN-—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m. - 9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods.. 


(Advertisement) 








Good Times? YOU CAN BE SURE 
THE TELEPHONE IS RESPONSIBLE 


If you were to fix the responsibility 
for a party or any happy gathering, 
you'd be practically certain to find that 
all clues center around the telephone. 

It has been keeping friends in touch 
with each other—it has carried the in- 
vitations and helped make the arrange- 
ments from start to finish. 

Check up on a person who has lots 
of good times and you'll find that per- 
son relies on the telephone. It makes 
life more happy, successful, worry-free. 
It is worth more than it costs. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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hi! 


Any moment, now, it will happen ... alittle hand reaching... 
a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 
will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 
Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 
begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 
reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 




















can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security ¢ ith 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Queen of the Boat Livery 
(Continued from page 16) 
customers, ““There isn’t anything Aggie 

doesn’t know about motors.” 

During the summer season three 
helpers are needed to keep up with the 
rush of business from dawn till after 
dark. Mr. Schrader lends a helping 
hand when there is heavy work to be 
done, such as moving the big anchors 
or shifting the docks. There has to 
be time out for seining bait for the 
fishermen, too. For this, Agnes dons 
high boots and takes along a helper. 

Agnes is also an excellent shot. Few 
men in the Clinton area can equal her 
record with the shotgun when the 
duck season comes around. She is an 
expert at skeet and trap shooting, too, 
but does not often have a chance to 
take part in the registered shoots 
because they are usually held on Sun- 
day, her busiest day. 

Seeing Agnes as she quickly and 
energetically looks after boats and 
customers, one would never guess that 
she has passed her 52nd birthday and 
has raised five children. She has nine 
grandchildren, too. 

Agnes grew up on a farm and had 
a natural love of outdoors, but learning 
to hunt and fish and work with boats 
came after she was married. Her hus- 
band is an ardent sportsman, and is 
tremendously proud of her skill with 
boats and motors and guns. She 
snatches a little time now and then to 
go fishing herself and holds the record 
for the largest and next largest wall- 
eyes caught at the Lock and Dam No. 
13 (Clinton) fishing area. 

Operating a marina such as the 
Anchorage has its thrilling moments. 
Agnes remembers especially one big 
storm which came up slowly out of 
the northeast and then suddenly 
changed direction, screaming angrily 
out of the darkness as it tore at the 
docks and scattered boats for two 
blocks. 

Then there are floods which mean 
hurrying to move docks and boats to 
higher levels safe from the rampaging 
river. There have been times when 
the river lapped at the front door of 
the Schrader home. There is rescue 
work, too. Sometimes someone gets 
lost, a motor goes dead, or an ambi- 
tious fisherman stays out too long and 
runs out of fuel. Rough water may 
imperil an inexperienced boatman in a 
small craft. Then Agnes or one of 
her helpers goes to the rescue. They 
join in the search whenever a drown- 
ing occurs. 

How can a woman make such a 
success in work that would keep a 
husky, aggressive man hustling? 

Agnes explains briefly, “Have con- 
fidence in yourself.” 


Towa’s First Family of Cattle 
(Continued from page 25) 


eradicated. It occurs in all breeds of 
cattle, but the Hereford breeders are 
supporting and subsidizing research at 
the state colleges and universities. 
Nothing can approach the gentle 
Hereford cow’s ability to protect her 
young from heat or cold in whatever 
shade or shelter is available. She will 
make the best of conditions in which 
food and water are scarce, or the 
danger of predatory animals great. 
And every fall, almost regardless of 





conditions, she'll come up with a 
husky calf at her side. 

Quality enough to top the market, 
and weight enough to make it pay; 
gentle disposition; and adaptability and 
ruggedness that cannot be matched; 
these are a few of the things Alvin 
Sanders had in mind when he wrote 
in The Story of the Herefords, “From 
the grass-roots of the plains and 
prairies (of mountains) that have 
known the touch of thy hardy hoof, 
more gold has sprung than has ever 
been wrested from all the rocks and 
rivers of thy vast kingdom.” 








NAME 


ADDRESS _— 


What is your life worth 2? 


$13 A Year? 


Yes, that's how little additional it will cost the 
lowa motorist for an adequate road program. 


You pay little for good roads: 


UW The maximum amount that an lowa 
\ motorist spends of his auto dollar for 
gas taxes (which finance road build- 
ing programs) is 6.55%. An addi- 
tional 
this motorist only $13 a year. Yet 
it will do more to provide the safe 
highways we need NOW. 


Your help is needed in the fight for YOUR life 


At the rate we are going it will take 20 years to modernize 
our roads. We don’t dare wait that long. The Iowa Good 
Roads Association is THE group that is DOING SOMETHING 
to promote sensible financing and building of an adequate Iowa 
road system. This non-profit organization NEEDS YOUR 
HELP right now in this fight. 
Good Roads Association will help provide the organization and 
financing needed for better and safer Iowa roads. Join Today! 


Your membership in the Iowa 


r wit iit cia Sa i ts. ai 
| IOWA GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION INC. 
| 326 State Finance Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


| I want to work for An Adquate lowa Road 
Program. Please enroll me as a member today. 


2¢ a gallon tax will cost 








Check for $5 annual dues enclosed [] Bill me $5 [J 
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Why Iowa Had 
No Senators for Two Years 


by AVA L. JOHNSON 


N THE MIDST of the present sen- 

atorial campaign, it is interesting to 
note that when Iowa first became a 
state, it refused to elect any senators 
for the first two years. 

In the course of wrangling over the 
selection of U. S. senators, the first 
Iowa General Assembly also became 
embroiled in a legislative investigation 
that rings of the recent Army-McCarthy 
hearings in its prolonged bitterness. 

Of course, at that time the state 
legislature, meeting in joint session, 
chose the national senators. As the 
first legislature met, it looked as if 
the senatorial fight would be only be- 
tween Democratic candidates. Poli- 
ticians figured the Democrats had 31 
sure votes in the two houses versus 26 
for the Whigs. 

When the assembly was called to 
order, the Democrats had a_ rude 
awakening. Lee County, normally 
Democratic, had elected three men on 
an independent ticket. What was 
more, Keokuk County, a _ staunch 
Democratic stronghold, had elected a 
Whig, Nelson King, to the House as 
the result of a bitter county seat fight. 

No one was sure just where matters 
stood. It looked as if it might be a 
Whig House and Democratic Senate. 
Politicians were still maneuvering in 
the early days of the session when 
Nelson King rocked the House with a 
speech accusing a Mr. Marshall (a 
well-known Democratic leader) of 
trying to bribe him to vote for Au- 
gustus C. Dodge, one of the Democratic 
candidates. 

King charged Marshall had handed 
him receipts for two unpaid debts he 
had owed for some time, given him a 
$5.00 note and promised him $100. 

A bi-partisan committee was im- 
mediately appointed to investigate the 
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charges. The Democrats called the 
hearings, which took seven weeks to 
complete, a political trick. They brought 
in a number of witnesses to testify to 
King’s lack of character. 

The receipts for old debts proved to 
be for $2.50 each. King had owed them 
to Marshall for legal services rendered 
years before. The hearings also brought 
out that King had accepted the $100. 
Asked why, he shouted, “Because I 
wanted to blow all such corruption out 
of existence.” 

Among other incidents in the course 
of the investigation, King beat up a 
Democratic newspaper editor. A loaded 
pistol was found on the representative 
by those who broke up the fight. 

Acting on the final committee report, 
the house voted Marshall guilty of 
attempted bribery, put a_ resolution 
through as a public reprimand and 
went back to its business. Apparently, 
King kept the bribe money. 

Finally, the House invited the Senate 
to a joint meeting for the purpose of 
electing national senators. The Senate 
ignored the invitation for three weeks 
until pressure forced them to accept. 
Thirty votes were required for election 
of a senator. The first ballot gave 29 
to the Whig candidate and 28 to the 
Democratic one. One vote was cast 
for an independent. 

The man who had voted for an 
independent was known to be a Whig 
and the Democrats refused to have a 
second ballot. The meeting was thrown 
into complete pandemonium and finally 
adjourned. Three weeks later, the 
Democratic Senate refused to answer 
another invitation of the Whig House. 
The Assembly adjourned without their 
ever getting together. 

During the following summer one of 
the Whig supporters died and a Demo- 





crat was voted in to replace him. 
Governor Briggs then called a special 
session of the General Assembly for 
the express purpose of electing U. S. 
senators. This time the shoe was on 
the other foot and the House, still 
Whig-controlled, refused to pass a 
motion inviting the Senate to a joint 
meeting. 

It was not until the next session of 
the Iowa General Assembly convened 
in December of 1848 that Iowa was 
able to select its first senators. With 
the Democratic party firmly in the 
saddle, Augustus Dodge and George 
W. Jones were sent to Washington by 
a 38 to 19 vote. 





How Waterloo Revived Tennis 
(Continued from page 13) 


in setting up programs in their own 
home towns as summer jobs. Gradually, 
he is attracting more and more students 
who have been sold on this idea, to 
his tennis classes. 

The Waterloo program started when 
Raymond Forsberg, superintendent of 
recreation, heard Don’s ideas. Gates 
Park in east Waterloo with four good 
concrete courts offered a good base of 
operations and George Diestelmeier, 
East High tennis coach, was soon em- 
ployed as leader at these courts. 

A year later, Lloyd Stokstad, basket- 
ball and tennis coach at Teachers’ 
High in Cedar Falls, spent a summer 
at Byrnes Park courts in west Water- 
loo. Under the enthusiastic day-after- 
day guidance of these men, tennis 
interest took an upward surge. Klotz 
assisted them each year with all-day 
instructional clinics. 

The need for increased facilities, 
particularly at Byrnes Park, soon be- 
came evident. The two rough, out- 
dated concrete courts lying under the 
big elms were not the thing for a 
booming tennis program. City officials 
gave their assurance that “courts and 
other facilities will be built as rapidly 
as the need justifies their construction” 
and six fine new courts were started. 

As always in building a tennis pro- 
gram, boys and girls, particularly girls, 
ages 9-15, were the first to enroll in 
the summer classes. Along with these 
came a few older girls and some of 
the boys from the high school tennis 
teams. Boys usually do not appear in 
great numbers at first. They have base- 
ball and other sports and sometimes 
mistakenly think of tennis as a bit of 
a “sissy” game. 

The only qualification for a pupil 
was the desire to learn tennis. Wisely, 
the Waterloo leaders set their goals 
for three years ahead. Progress was 
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not spectacular, but it was steady. 
City tournaments for all classes were 
held the first year with strong entry 
lists. The next year the Northeast 
Iowa Open Tournament was revived 
with a fair entry list. 

In 1952 and 1953, this tournament 
set mew records each year for total 
entries, being particularly strong in the 
Junior Divisions. Intercity junior 
matches were also played. In one of 
these with Cedar Rapids, 30 boys and 
girls from each city competed. 

As a natural development of the 


Waterloo tennis program, the number 
ef participants above 15 years of age 
has grown steadily. Adults, inspired 
by the play of the youngsters, are 
learning to play or are returning to 
the sport. Enthusiasm is contagious. 
The Tennis Association has been 
revived with Dale Nason as president. 

In addition to leadership, Waterloo 
has aiso had civic teamwork in their 
program — the city officials and the 
newspaper have been particularly help- 
ful to the tennis enthusiasts. 

Fifteen Iowa cities now have full- 


time tennis instructors this summer 
and more communities are joining the 
program every summer. Hundreds of 
Iowa youngsters are learning a sport 
in which they can participate all their 
lives and many former tennis players 
are returning to the sport. 

With a little push from any individ- 
ual group, nearly any Iowa town can 
be a tennis town. If you want to 
consult with an authority on, how it 
can be done in your town, you can be 
sure Don Klotz will soon be around 
vaulting your nets. 





lowa School and College Directory 





WARTBURG COLLEGE—_—, 


Waverly, iowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
| admissions, 


—CORNELL COLLEGE— 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church relatei. BA _ de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

| Write—Director of Admissions. 
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LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses of’ered in preparation 
for entrace to graduate and professional 
| schools emd industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





Bre cay: COLLEGE 
Le Mars, lowa 
Established 1900, co-educational liberal 


arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 


Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 
cation . . . teacher preparation . . . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 


-——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE — 

Of Osteopathy & Surgery | 
Founded in 1898—5S6 years of Serv- | 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 


——PALMER SCHOOL__ 
of Chiropractic 
Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 








WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 


——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa | 
| 





A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men, 


——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___— 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 
Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—CO-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., inrector 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE———_—_, 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 

“Careers Unlimited.” 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—-_ 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 


——SIMPSON COLLEGE 
Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music, 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 





——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1954. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


——GRINNELL 





oo « « SO 38466 «(6UOA 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, 


Fully accredited 70th year . . . controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. Col’ege Preparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of. School, Box 1, Davenport, Ia. 





-——COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education, Nurs- 
ing, Secretarial training, Business courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 











——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Mount Pleasant, lowa | 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 








——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Dubuque, lowa -_ 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 
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Residence } 


Ano ¢ 


Quiside 


THEFT 
FARMERS 


Your Allied Mutual Agent 
Can Add Extra Protection To 
FARM LIABILITY INSURANCE 
Now for the first time, you can own 
needed THEFT Insurance. Just 
add a Residence and Outside Theft 
Endorsement to your Allied Mutual 
Farm Liability Policy. 

IN THE FARM HOME 


COVERAGE F applies to theft of 
money, bonds, valuables, etc., from 
the farm home. 

AROUND THE PREMISES 
COVERAGE G applies to theft of 
livestock, machinery, etc. 


Remember, It Pays To See Your 
Allied Mutual Agent for Allied 
Mutual Pays. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Don’t scatter dust — Pick it up 


»/ DUSORB 


makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 








Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, 1OWA 








BOUND VOLUMES 


Volume 1 of The Iowan now available 
in a beautiful, hard-cover binding. 
Cost, including mailing, is $3.50. Name 
stamped on cover, 50¢ extra. Do not 
send your old magazines. Order TO- 
DAY from The Iowan, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 








Let’s Take Them off 
The Lonely Road 


(Continued from page 9) 


institutionalized for three or four years 
or for the duration of their minority? 

My experiences lead me to conclude 
that the reason this happens is the 
failure on the part of the juvenile 
court, juvenile court officials, county 
attorneys or social workers to apply 
our Iowa law of abandonment to 
cases where parents have knowingly 
evaded their responsibility. In a large 
percentage of such cases the legal 
machinery could and should be set in 
motion within a few months after the 
child becomes a court ward. Someone, 
however, must accept the responsibility 
of putting the legal machinery in 
motion. When that responsibility is 
shifted from one public official to the 
other, no action results and the aban- 
doned child is the one that suffers. 

Parents who without just cause 
force their children to become public 
charges are exacting a terrific price in 
loss of self-respect and individuality. 
They are increasing the army of sad- 
faced youngsters who trudge the one- 
way road to institutions, and who 
must leave those institutions too young 
to be well equipped for earning a 
living or too bitter for good citizenship. 
Harold Christie walked that road and 
it led to a dead end. Our children 
deserve a better break. It is up to the 
courts and the community to see that 
they get it. 


Disgrace of Fort Atkinson 
(Continued from page 29) 


At the present time there is no 
literature available for the visitor — 
or even signs to guide him. An all-too- 
busy caretaker makes every effort to 
conduct tours and furnish historical 
information, but some _ guides are 
needed — at least during the summer 
months. 

Funds for building and maintaining 
the needed development of Fort Atkin- 
son must come from new appropria- 
tions by the state legislature. With 
total appropriations for all state parks 
now less than that spent for parks in 
the city of Des Moines alone, the 
State Conservation Commission is hard 
pressed to maintain the parks, let 
alone improve them. Fort Atkinson 
gets a $1075 budget at the present time. 

Named in honor of General Henry 
Atkinson, who attained military fame 
during the Black Hawk uprising, the 
fortress came about by a government 
decree to give protection to the Winne- 
bago Indians, a tribe who sought the 
ways of peace, against the aggressive 
warriors of the Sac and Fox tribes who 
wished to hold some of their lands. 
The fort proved an effective precau- 
tion as not one drop of blood was shed 
in the region. 

Forts such as Atkinson also paced 
the westward movement of the settlers. 
Since there were few engagements, the 
soldiers became loggers, road builders 
and masons. They even raised many 
of their own provisions in gardens and 
kept herds of cattle. 
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Towa’s Coming Events 











AUGUST 


2- 7 South Iowa Fair, Oskaloosa 
10-15 North Iowa Fair, Mason City 
15 Sweet Corn Day, Lake Mills 
16-22 Mississippi Valley Fair, Davenp’t 
17-21 Iowa Championship Rodeo, 
Sidney 
24 Hobo Day, Britt 
28-Sept. 6 Iowa State Fair, Des Moines 


SEPTEMBER 


6 Ute Pow-Wow, Ute 

6 Corn Carnival, Grinnell 

6 Rodeo, Dayton 
10-12 Rodeo, Fort Madison 
13-18 Clay County Fair, Spencer 


15-18 Old Settler’s Reunion, Thresher’s 
Show, Mt. Pleasant 





While the soldiers themselves built 
most of their buildings, an army 
Inspector General visiting Fort Atkin- 
son in 1842 complained that after 
$28,000 had been spent on the estab- 
lishment already — $14,000 above the 
amount appropriated by Congress — 
$5,000 more was wanted. 

Originally, the Fort consisted of four 
main barracks, two of stone and two 
of hewn logs. There were two cannon 
houses at opposite approaches of the 
12 foot stockade which surrounded 
most of the buildings, a powder house, 
a sutler’s store, a commissary, water 
well and a few small buildings neces- 
sary to the sustenance of the officers 
and enlisted men. The enclosure pro- 
vided a large drill grounds. 

A number of military leaders in the 
Mexican and Civil wars saw service at 
Fort Atkinson including Captain E. V. 
Sumner, Lieutenant Schyler Hamilton, 
Captain Joseph John Abercrombie, 
Lieutenant Simon B. Buckner and 
Lieutenant Abraham Buford. 

Instead of letting a prize landmark 
of our heritage crumble, the people of 
Iowa should be working to restore one 
of the few remaining frontier forts. 





Puppets Teach Sunday School 
(Continued from page 19) 

fine group spirit which developed as 

they worked on the show.” 

Reverend Waldemar Argow adds, 
“The puppets have taught elementary 
dramatics to the children at the same 
time that they were ‘learning by 
doing’.” 

And the children? They want to 
know, “What's our next show going 
to be? When do we start?” 


The reaction of the parents is best 
expressed by one participant’s father 
who stated in a hushed and surprised 
voice: “Contrary to all past history, 
it is now our son who is the moving 
force in getting the family to go to 
period. 





Feather Duster 
(Continued from page 27) 


turkeys are raised on the open range. 

“Midwest turkeys are usually con- 
fined in closer quarters and lots, where 
they bump into barriers and damage 
their plumage,” say the Hoag brothers. 

The feathers are washed, disinfected 
and moth-proofed after they arrive at 
the factory. They are then picked over 


by sorters who select the best ones 
from as many as 16,000 feathers a day. 
The feathers are sorted as to quality 
and separated into wing, tail and body 
feathers. 

A machine then splits the quills and 
scrapes them. The feathers are bundled 
in groups of 20 and fastened with a 
clothespin. This makes it easier for 
the “winders”, who attach the feathers 
to the handles. Three different lengths 
of handles are fashioned by lathes in 
the factory basement. From 90 to 200 
feathers go in the final duster. 

Duster prices run from 69¢ to $3.40 
for the large, economy size. Deluxe 
models made from South African 
ostrich feathers cost up to $8.75. More 


(Continued on next page) 





Plan now to attend 


Afternoon shows start at 1:30 


Grandstand 
Seats Evening 


The 31st Annual lowa Championship 


SIDNEY RODEO 


America's Largest Outdoor Rodeo 


Wild horse race a new feature this year. 


AUGUST 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 


Afternoon $1.50 to $2.75 
$1.00 to $2.25 


Order tickets from: 
Rodeo Ticket Office — Sidney, lowa 


Evening shows start at 8:00 


Box Seats 
$2.50 to $3.50 











Des Moines Ornamental Iron 





BEAUTIFUL AUTHENTIC NEw ORLEANS PATTERNS. ONE SETTEE, Two Cuairs, $61. 
One LarceE TABLE, $33. Pius Tax, F.O.B. Des Moines. Write Topay To 


Des Moines Ornamental Iron, 404 S.E. Jackson, Des Moines, lowa. 
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THE LUXURIOUS 


GREYSTONE RANCH 


A guest ranch for the discriminating vacationer ... 30 miles from 
Denver on paved highway ... 1,250 acres ... photographer’s and 
fisherman’s paradise ... golden palomino horses ... Shetland ponies 
for the children ... Hereford cattle ... excellent meals featuring steak, 
trout, chicken ... cocktails ... inviting small conventions. 


Historical mining towns, 

18 hole golf course, boating on lake, 
movies, all within a few minutes of Grey- 
stone, 40 minutes to Central City ... 
Opera, 30 minutes to Red Rocks Amphi- 
theatre, 1 hr to Centennial Turf Club 
horse races, 1 hr. to Mile High Kennel 
Club dog races. 


Write for information and reservations. 


Square dancing 
Saturday nights... 
steak fries... 
scenic tours... 

ali usual ranch 
activities 


Room for forty 
guests on the 
American Plan. 
Housekeeping 
units for famil-es 
of two to six. 


Feather Duster 
(Continued from page 43) 


than 20 different styles of feather 
dusters are manufactured by the duster 
firm, which ships them all over the 
Western Hemisphere. 

During the 1920's, the feather duster 
suffered a setback. This was due to 
many new developments. The vacuum 
cleaner was put into mass production, 
and automobiles were enclosed. Prior 
to that time, dusters were standard 
equipment for open-top cars. 

Today, however, more and more 
business concerns are buying feather 
dusters to dust over large areas in a 
short time. Housewives have found 
they can use dusters where they can- 
not use their vacuum cleaner attach- 
ments. 

“Feather dusters are more popular 
than ever,” the Hoag brothers boast, 
and they should know, because their 
plant turns out more than half the 
world’s supply. 


For many years, small boys, such 
as this one, have walked down 
shaded lowa lanes to the river. 
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Advance note: 


in regular readers (following only Reader’s Digest, Post and 
Life) among businessmen, opinion leaders and well-to-do women 


—Fort Dodge’s cream audience. 


An independent survey of magazine readership in 
Fort Dodge (soon to be released) ranks The IOWAN 
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